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the state; and universities dominated by the church offering a traditional education in
the arts and in the learned professions of medicine, law, and theology. There was little
or no system or national design for education of the populace; and relatively little
attention to the new science and philosophy of the Enlightenment.
Naturally, the philosophes began to turn their literary and intellectual guns upon
the need for educational reform. From the middle of the eighteenth century to the
onset of the Revolution the theoretical outlines of modern education were being
drawn up by such philosophes as Rousseau, Helvetius, Condillac, and Diderot, while
specific programs for institutional change were presented by such statesmen and men
of affairs as Chalotais, Rolland, Turgot, Mirabeau, Talleyrand, and Condorcet. All told
the plans spelled out almost all possible variations on the major themes of modern
education: Remove the church from its dominant place in education and substitute
the civil authorities who will appoint and pay lay teachers. Extend education to the
people, and, if need be, make it universal, free, and compulsory. Remove the slavish
memorizing of books, reduce the classics, and substitute the practical studies of
science and the ethical studies appropriate to a democratic society. In sum, educate
the natural man for a life of freedom and patriotic citizenship in a just state and
modern society.5
The most elaborate educational plan was drawn up by Condorcet at the request
of the Legislative Assembly (1791-1792). Condorcet proposed a complete national
system of secular schools to provide equal opportunity for all children, free, compul-
sory, and universal. The aim was to develop citizens devoted to the civic, national, and
democratic purposes of the state. He proposed that primary schools for ages six to ten
should be established throughout the country within walking distance for all pupils,
one school for approximately every village of 400 people. Next, intermediate or higher
primary schools should be located in all medium-sized towns to provide two or three
more years of education, and especially a technical or vocational education, for the
common people. Third, there should be 100 secondary schools, or institutes, located
in the largest towns to provide not only classical education but a wide variety of
subjects adapted to the occupational needs of the people. Of special interest here are
agriculture, mechanical arts, and training for teachers of the primary schools. Finally,
there should be nine lycees to provide higher and professional education, to take the
place of the traditional universities and to teach all the major branches of knowledge.
Capping all would be a National Society of Arts and Sciences through which scholars
could exert influence over the whole educational system. Condorcet's plan was not put
into practice, but it provided germinal ideas for generations of later plans and laws.
After the Republic was established in 1792 by the National Convention
(1792-1795), several attempts were made to set up a state system of schools and to
repress the church schools by confiscating their properties and by suppressing the
teaching orders. The Lakanal law of 1794 provided for a primary school for every
1,000 people, to teach the three R's in French, along with geography and nature
study. They were also to instill republican ideals by teaching patriotic songs and stories
and inculcating the doctrines of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. The Daunou law
5 For a very useful summary of the many proposals for educational reform, see Barnard, loc. cit.